for several years the joint labors of fishermen and scientists. Discoveries of the greatest importance had been made here with the most rudimentary material, but they had brought very little honor to their authors. The most elementary of their valuable findings were hardly taken advantage of. For instance, when they investigated matters of public interest such as public health, they brought upon themselves endless trouble.
They consoled themselves with reading the accounts of the application made in distant countries, of their discoveries, and on such a colossal scale as to be almost incredible. Frederick Taylor must have made more than one reflection when visiting this laboratory. At any rate he had the pleasure of being able to say to his hosts that there was no exaggeration in what they had read, and that their discoveries had been made the object of the most important application.
Frederick Taylor found there a graphic example of a fact which had been pointed out to him again and again. What he saw excited his enthusiasm but also his desire to help France to derive more practical advantage from the discoveries she was able to make. He was full of hope on this subject, for he could see how completely his ideas had found an echo in France, and how serious were the efforts already made to put them into practice. And so during the last sojourn he made in our midst, in one of those addresses in which one would seek in vain for a word of flattery, he did not hesitate to salute in France the country which offered the finest future for the application of his methods.